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‘ lobalization’ is the current hobby horse of the elite as well as the commoner. The term 
is no longer restricted to academic discourse or books on economics, though its roots 
lie in two basic concepts of capitalist economy, market and commodity. It now touches 
almost every aspect of our life and has entered the common man’s vocabulary, albeit with 
myriad shades of meanings and connotations. Naturally, it would be naive to expect that art 
and culture — and theatre in particular — could escape the impact of this relentless force. 

The idea of a global audience, in a different sense though, was prevalent in the world of 
art and culture much before the economists picked up the term. The idea of universal 
acceptance has been inherent in almost every work of great art. We can appreciate the 
powerful lines of the cave paintings of Altamira as well as enjoy the majesty of Mozart's 
music. With the help of good translations, we have become familiar with the creative genius 
of Sophocles, Shakespeare and Brecht, as we were with the works of Kalidasa and 
Rabindranath. The films of Akira Kurosawa have been appreciated in India, and other countries 
in Asia and Europe, as they have been in Japan. In the case of theatre, this went a step further 
as we borrowed the concept of proscenium theatre from the West and transplanted it in the 
soil of Bengal and Maharashtra. 

At the same time, as the quest for a modem language of theatre went on, many Westem 
theatre persons turned to the East, particularly to Indian dances, for a more vibrant and 
expressive form. On the one hand, modern theatre has since enriched its language by 
borrowing materials from all comers of the earth; on the other, theatre as an art form is 
transcending geographical boundaries. It would not be out of place here to mention that 
when Bohurupee of Calcutta produced Oedipus Rex under the direction of Sombhu Mitra, 
the Bengali audience could easily identify with the social tensions of Sophocles’s Greece. 
Similarly, Peter Brook borrowed much of the imagery for his production of Mahabharata 
pas India. The Russian director Stanislavsky had planned a production of Rabindranath’s 

‘aja. 

So the question is, how does one relate the concept of globalization, as we understand it 
today, to this universal acceptance of art? One thing is certain though. The qualitative 
character of art has undergone a radical change under the market economy. More than ever 
the world of art and culture is clearly divided in two groups. While one group still considers 
the pursuit of art as a means to enrich our understanding of life and society, the other treats 
it as a mere commodity, up for sale in the marketplace at a price. Advances in science and 
technology have played a significant role in the commodification of art. The ugly side of 
commercialization is clearly visible in Indian television and cinema, where all kinds of shady 
deals are struck between corrupt bureaucrats and unscrupulous film producers and 
distributors. Profiteering and black money are so rampant in the world of television and 
cinema, and so meshed with crime, that many artists in Mumbai today fear for their lives and 
move around with security guards. 
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Some of our friends may think that the situation in the theatre is different from film and 
television. I think there is some confusion here. For one thing, the business community is 
having second thoughts about the viability of theatre as an investment proposition. In 
Calcutta, almost all the commercial theatres are now dead. The businessmen who once 
invested in these theatres have left for greener pastures. Other sources of finance are proving 
to be equally scarce. It is possible to get a subsidy of twenty lakh rupees for a film from the 
Union or State governments, but in the case of theatre the amount is seldom more than fifty 
thousand rupees. This clearly shows that even for the government, theatre is now less 
important than films. 

In the city of Calcutta, a minimum of eight thousand rupees is required to stage a play in 
a government or private auditorium. This cost is rarely recovered even when the house is 
full. The question is, how do we rescue theatre from this state of perennial bankruptcy? 
Should theatre be brought into the open, discarding expensive sets, lights, and doing without 
auditoriums altogether? Or should we look for new sources of finance like sponsorship by 
corporate houses? There is no easy answer to this question. 

More than the financial aspect, the impact of globalization is keenly felt, I believe, in the 
realm of style and taste. An attempt is being made to introduce a kind of globalized culture 
with a clear political intention. Added to this is the problem of an ever-widening gap between 
urban and rural life, It is a sad commentary on our times that even fifty years after independence, 
our theatre and other cultural activities remain city-centric. In this kind of confused scenario, 
many of our city-based theatre persons are trying to ‘fight’ the onslaught of globalized 
culture by copying the gloss of MTV or TVS. Their rationale is that we should present our 
subjects in a ‘modern’ style to successfully compete with television and other technologically 
advanced media. What confounds me is, how can we delink style from content? How can we 
justify glossy, smart productions in the face of the simple fact that India has one-third of the 
world’s poor, and a majority of our population lacks basic education and amenities like safe 
drinking water? ‘ 

Tam not suggesting that every time one conceives a theatre production, one has to = 
these facts in mind. But to deny them and look for mere sophistication and smartness wou 
be equally suicidal. If we want to resist the ill-effects of globalization, our theatre will have to 
address real issues — issues which concern the majority of our people — and evolve ei le 
and language that is acceptable to all. And this calls for ideological —_. ser 
Bengal, some of us have thought of taking our theatre to the remote eqn ns ne 
isolated attempts without the backing of a political organization are bound to fail. ee 
understand the central contradictions of our society. Nothing happens without “ couye 
effort, and we have to take into account the socio-political relevance of our theatre if we are 
to succeed. 


